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interested ; had only admirers and made not an 
enemy. Nothing will remain of Jules Janin but his 
works, or rather a few of his books, for that consti- 
tuted his real glory, and his incontestible authority, the 
'Feuilleton/ that is to say, the article written day by 
day. As well demand account of the autumn wind of 
the leaves it carries away ; or, of the echo, the song 
of the passer by." Among the books were a few 
articles of vertu, such as a small statuette in ivory, 
about ten inches in height, sold for 1,210 francs; a 
statuette of the Queen Marie Ameiie, by Badier, 
350 fcs. ; a bust of Napoleon I. in marble, 405 fcs. ; 
some stained glass, very rich, given to Janin by Mile. 
Rachel, 1,150 francs; and a cabinet, (Louis XIII.) 
1,350 francs. The same day, in another room, was 
sold the "wedding dagger" of Henry IV. ; the handle 
and blade are covered with rich incrusted decorations 
and several inscriptions in old French. The sheath 
has two medallions of pearl. Upon one is a hand, 
upon the palm an eye ; around it is engraved — 
"Prudence measures the end of all things." Upon 
the other a hand holding a feather, and the device, 
"I resist force. " This historical weapon sold for 
12,500 francs ($2,500). 

At Antwerp they wish to hold a celebration in 
honor of Rubens, the grand painter, who shed such 
brilliancy upon the Flemish name in the seventeenth 
century. They hoped to be able to unite upon that 
occasion the entire works of Rubens ; but that idea 
v was totally impossible. They will content themselves 
with an exhibition of engravings after the pictures of 
Rubens ; an exhibition retrospective of the Belgic 
school since 1830, and an exhibition of ancient pic- 
tures. There will be, also, a competition for a monu- 
ment to celebrate the third centennial of Rubens; 
trials of singing ; and one of those historical pageants 
that they know so well how to do in Belgium. 

Within a short time four new sensations have 
been produced at Paris in the theatrical world : the 
"Doctor Ox," opera bouffe, by Offenbach and Jules 
Verne; "Dora," by Sardou ; "L'Hetman," by M 
Deroulide; and "Marjolaine," by Charles Lecocq. 
The " Doctor Ox," as I have said, is by Jules Verne, 
music by Offenbach; all know or have read some- 
thing of the marvellous works of Verne ; the little 
opera bouffe is built upon his work of the same 
name ; the scene is laid in Holland ; but, as in all 
probability America will see the work, I will content 
myself with giving a synopsis of the scenes, for the 
benefit of those who may not have seen it. They do 
not pass really in Holland, but in an imaginary 
country somewhere in the neighborhood; but the 
painters and costumers have given to their work a 
peculiarly Holland character. The scenes pass in the 
little sleepy village of QuiqAendone. Scene 1. — A 
Holland interior, with its great clock, table, chairs, 
commodes, etc. , in marqueleriel or inlaid work. All 
of this furniture is hired from a celebrated antiquary 
of the Boulevard Capucines ; then there is a great 
jardiniere, an ancient copper ; the stove, and real old 
windows. Scene 2. — A gas house, with its furnaces, 
pipes, etc., just like the real thing. Scene 3. — A 
small square in the village. Scene 4. — Village fair, 
or kermesse, with its booths, etc., in the middle of a 
square planted with trees, as one finds everywhere in 
Holland — the effect is very gay and picturesque. 
Scene 5. — The tower, a two-story decoration ; the 
laboratory below, the platform of the tower above — 
a stairway from below gives access to the laboratory ; 
a winding stair leads to the platform. Scene 6. — 
View of a little city in Holland, the prettiest decora- 
tion of all, with its canals planted with trees, its 
bridges, its boats, its quaint brick houses. One can 
easily imagine oneself in the Low Countries. The 
costumes are mostly designed by Grevin, the cele- 
brated designer. The costume worn by Judic is the 
exact reproduction of the "Salome" of Regnault; 
Judic and GreVin went together to the owner of the 
celebrated picture to make the designs ; all the stuffs 
and their tints are exact ; and the appearance of that 
bohemian in the quiet, orderly apartment of the bur- 
gomaster, Van Fricasse, is extremely fine and telling. 
The ballet costumes are exact reproductions of those 
worn at this day by the girls of the Isle of Marken. 



Physical science plays its part in " Doctor Ox," as 
all who have seen it know ; and in connection may 
be cited an incident that occurred some time ago 
when the sciences were employed upon the stage for 
the first time and created immense wonder. Steam 
has played its part ; but the most wonderful was the 
reappearance of a murdered woman to her husband, 
the murderer — and was at the time the must curious 
adaptation of science to the stage. A certain Pro- 
fessor Pepper ha4 a drama written, to serve as a frame 
to his illusion — an " animated spectre. " A wife, 
murdered by her husband, appears to the murderer 
in his sleep, her thick hair floating upon her should- 
ers, the face convulsed ; gliding rather than walking 
upon the carpet of the sleeping room, she reaches the 
bedside ; the assassin awakes with a start, and con- 
templates his victim with horror. She indicates the 
wound made by the poignard, and shows the traces 
of the blood, upon her long white gown. With a 
bound the man leaves the bed ; he was livid. At first 
he believed himself to be the sport of a shadow, a 
phantom, produced by his remorse. But it really was 
a resuscitated being who touched him with her aveng- 
ing hand ; it was a human voice that cried to him, 
"Miserable ! Miserable ! " Then, beside himself with 
fright, he seized a sword, and, turning it against the 
apparition, pierced it several times. One saw dis- 
tinctly the sword enter the breast and make its exit 
between the shoulder blades behind. The spectators 
were terrified. The woman burst into laughter and 
melted slowly away, Desrieux and Fechter were 
among the audience ; they were extremely moved. 
Fechter reflected. The next day both returned ; 
Fechter left Desrieux in the audience and went 
behind the scenes, although it was forbidden. " Cu- 
rious ! " said Pepper to him on shaking hands. "Tell 
me what it is," said Fechter. " Find out," said the 
professor ; " but I prohibit you from going into the 
first coulisse" "Agreed." At the end of a moment 
Fechter touched lightly the shoulders of his confrere : 
" A large glass without tinfoil ; is it not ? " " How 
do you know it? It is invisible!" "I have not 
seen it; I have guessed it!" "How?" "Very 
simply. You see that little bullet of the crumb of 
bread. I had one just like it that I aimed at that 
musician in the orchestra who plays the clarionette. 
I am very skillful ; I rarely miss my shot. I threw 
the ball of bread ; and not only did I not hit my 
musician, but the bullet rebounded — and there it is 
at the assassin's bed. Look!" "Ah! my dear fel- 
low ; you are entitled to the entire knowledge of my 
secret ; follow me under the stage, and give me your 
word to say nothing ! " "I swear not to do so ! " 
During this time Desrieux was more and more inter- 
ested, and promised to himself to recommend the 
trick to his director in Paris (it was in London). So 
he telegraphed that same evening. Two days after, 
the bargain was made, Pepper gained 15,000 francs. 

For twelve years Victorien Sardou has had this his 
latest and, they say, his best work on hand. First it 
was called " The Female Spy." When I say twelve 
years, I mean -the sketch of the work was on hand — 
the play has cost him eight months of labor ; generally 
he takes but four months to write a play. But this 
he has studied from nature (he said the same of 
"Uncle Sam"). The new comedy is "furnished" 
with great taste. The first act — a gallery, or rather 
pavilion, of a grand hotel at Nice, looking out upon 
the English Promenade, lined with palm trees, is ex- 
tremely fine ; so is the last scene, a cabinet de travail, 
or working room of a young senator. But, above all, 
it is the detail of the mise en scene, wherein Sardou 
shows his knowledge of character, and ability to tell 
his story by dumb show. He stamps the character 
of the occupant of a certain elegant room in that 
hotel : upon the chimney-piece in a vase of delf, is 
an open umbrella ; muslin skirts are thrown in dis- 
order upon the sofas ; and the remains of a supper or 
breakfast, with an empty bottle upon the piano. The 
actress enters, Blanche Pierson ; she is in her skirts, 
half deshabille, with a bit of stuff like a little shawl 
thrown over her shoulders. She has but one slipper 
on and is looking for the other. By the side of these 
details there are others, almost useless, but tending 



to show the exactness of the work. ' ' Dora" is having 
great success, and the receipts are good,, averaging 
about fifteen hundred dollars a night. 

" L'Hetman," is another piece of Russian life (any- 
thing Russian seems to take immensely), and its 
production is of the most remarkable character ; the 
costumes were designed under the direction of Zichy, 
a celebrated Hungarian painter. The director had 
stuffs dyed, and then faded, purposely to have the 
exact colors and tints ; the covering for the lower leg 
and feet, made of rushes, were sent for from Russia ; 
so the effect is complete. The whole play is a picture 
of the most varied colors and interests ; a work that 
would be appreciated in New York. 

" Marjolaine" is by Charles Lecocq, the author of 
"Madame Angot;" but "Marjolaine" is more re- 
fined, and approaches the plan of light operas, such 
as the " Marriage of Figaro," " Martha," etc. The 
opera bouffe, after having for so long a time pressed 
a turnip upon its heart, with a little air of serious- 
ness and tenderness, is going to replace the turnip 
with a rose. 

"L'Ami Fritz," at the Theatre Francaise, produces 
on an average 7, 500 francs a night 

Before the production of "Cinq Mars," by Gounod, 
at the Op6ra Comique, there will be two interesting 
debuts ; .one, Mile. Donadip Foder, daughter and 
grand-daughter of two celebrated cantatrices. The 
other that of Mile. Fechter, "daughter of the excel- 
lent comedian that America has taken from us," as 
say the journals here, in "Mignon." 

The competition for the grand prize of Musical 
Composition takes place at the Conservatory of Music, 
on May 12, at ten o'clock in the morning. The de- 
definitive competition will take place on Saturday, 
May 26. "The competition," says the regulation, 
" consists of putting into music a lyrical scene for two 
or three voices, as much as possible unequal. " 

Another competition will be held, that of the 
"Poem;" and the manuscripts must be handed in 
before May 15. 

While Boiildien was at the court of Alexander I., 
of Russia, he wrote a piece for France, and as he 
finished the parts he sent them in packages marked, 
to avoid confusion, with a note of music besides the 
number ; one was marked si; another, mi; another, 
sol. These signs alarmed the police ; no doubt they 
were upon the traces of a plot and correspondence in 
cypher. They studied for some time. Finally, after 
many efforts, they translated the si into six ; the mi into 
mille (thousand) ; and the sol into soldats (soldiers) 
— six thousand soldiers. They knew it was Boiildien 
who had sent the packages, and accused him of con- 
nivance with the enemies of the emperor. The em- 
peror himself had to quiet his police. — Outremer. 



COUNT BALDWIN OF FLINDERS. 



Not the least of the changes which the invention 
of gunpowder wrought in the art of war, was the rele- 
gation of leaders from the front to the rear of their 
armies. Up to that time an army commander found 
it obligatory to be first in all engagements, both be- 
cause it was necessary for him to be able to watch the 
movements of the enemy, and because the fighting 
being hand to hand, no leader of any spirit or courage 
could refuse to be in the advance ; besides which, did 
he venture to take a position more in the rear, no 
body of, men could be found to follow him into 
another battle. These were the days when personal 
strength, physical courage, prowess, had an opportu- 
nity to show themselves in any man who went into 
battle, if he possessed them, while on the other hand 
if he were a coward, his cowardice was made to ap- 
pear with equal distinctness, and his disgrace was all 
the greater for its publicity. It was then that weight 
and numbers told, and the solid phalanxes, the 
"Macedonian wedge," and like formations of troops 
were the most useful and effective which could be 
devised. Then the somewhat blasphemous saying 
of Frederick the Great, that "God is always on the 
side of the heaviest battalions" was much more liter- 
ally true than it is now. 

The invention of gunpowder changed all that, 
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though very gradually, for the old traditions lingered 
a long time, and men still went to battle in armor, 
and still relied on stone walls for safety. Undoubt- 
edly the slowness of this change from the old to the 
new methods was, to a great extent, due to imperfect 
knowledge of the effects and best methods of using 
the new agent, and the faulty construction of the 
weapons used, such, for instance, as the arquebuse. 



pear as much a tradition as the scythe and hour-glass, 
with which the figures of Time and Death used to be 
furnished, have now become. Generals now find it 
necessary to be, not in the "fore front" of battle, but 
far enough to the rear to be out of personal danger, 
to be able to overlook the field, and to be at a con- 
venient distance for receiving reports from different 
points in a probably long extended line. Were even 



The incident chosen by the artist for his subject is 
the storming of the fortifications of Constantinople, 
the troops being led by Count Baldwin of Flanders — 
one of the most romantic characters in history. Bald- 
win was the ninth of the name who had reigned in 
Flanders. He was born at Valenciennes, in 1171, 
and soon after succeeding his father, Count Bald- 
win VIII., closed a war with Philip Augustus, which 




Nowadays the management of gunpowder and the 
manufacture of arms have been carried to such perfec- 
tion that men very seldom meet in personal conflict ; 
troops are no longer massed, but are extended in long, 
thin lines, firing at one another from a distance. Ar- 
tillery — by which we mean heavy guns — has been 
brought to the point that walls of stone afford no 
defence against it, and earthworks have taken the 
place, for defensive purposes, of the old-time massive 
fortifications. Very soon, if the time has not already 
come — the "imminent and deadly breach" will ap- 



STORMING OF CONSTANTINOPLE. -A. de Neuville. 

Henry of Navarre to-day engaged in battle, he would 
be obliged to take his place in the rear, and could 
not tell his men, as he did at Ivry : 

" Be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre ! " 

The picture from which our illustration is taken 
represents a scene in the wars of the Crusades, those 
remarkable expeditions from Europe to Asia, which 
did so much to 'change not only the current history 
of the world, but also the whole history of human 
progress for all ages. 



had been some time in progress ; appointed his uncle 
William, his brother Philip, and Bouchard d'Avesnes, 
regents of Flanders ; assumed the cross on Ash Wed- 
nesday, in the year 1200, in the Church of St. Donat, 
at Brussels, together with his wife, Marie of Cham- 
pagne, and a considerable number of nobles of the 
court, and a little time after the festival of Easter 
started to join the Crusaders. 

He crossed the Alps, descended by way of Mont 
Cenis into Lombardy, and made his way directly to 
Venice, where he was received with open arms by his 
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friend and ally, the Doge Dandolo. With the Vene- 
tians he espoused the cause of Alexis, the son of 
Isaac the deposed emperor of Byzantium, and took 
part in the campaign which resulted in .the capture 
of Constantinople. 

So much did he distinguish himself by his valor in 
this campaign, and especially in the final assault on 
the fortifications of Constantinople, that he was elected 



been satisfactorily ascertained. The prevailing opin- 
ion seems to be that he was captured and tortured 
to death by his barbarous foes. At all events, his 
body was never found. 

Afterward a man who claimed to be the Count Bald- 
win made his appearance in Flanders, but after a short 
time was detected and hung as an impostor; though 
many people long believed in him as the true count. 



To stand for hours beyond the lines of the army — in 
danger it may be of being picked or! at any moment 
by the bullet of some hidden "bushwhacker" — to en- 
dure cold the most intense, or rain, or snow, or heat ; 
and, worse yet, the sleepiness which comes from long 
and steady watching ; to feel, too, the mental strain, 
always followed by lassitude — to endure all these, is 
what it is to be on outpost duty. Small wonder, then, 




emperor by a council comprising twelve princes, and 
was crowned in the church of St. Sophia, on the 16th 
of May, 1204, receiving his crown from the hands of 
the Bishop of Soissons. His power was only nominal, 
however, and he found the title but an empty honor, 
for the Crusaders divided the Byzantine territory 
among other leaders. He delivered Thrace from the 
Turks ; but the Greeks, aided by the Bulgarians, made 
war against him, and at the seige of Adrianople, April 
14, 1205, he disappeared. Whether he was taken 
prisoner, or killed, or what was his fate, has never 



BYGONE TIMES. — After Becker. 

Recent investigations make it probable that he was 
one of the wandering troubadours, or jongleurs, so 
plentiful at that time, and that his real name was 
Bertran de Rains. — Sidney Grey. 



THE RELIEF. 



Who that has been in the army and has done out- 
post duty — as all soldiers and officers had to do at 
one time or another — but remembers the joy with 
which the approach of the relieving party was hailed ? 



that the guard, both officers and men, should feel that 
the approach of those who are to take their places was 
literally a relief in the fullest sense of the word. To 
them it meant rest, hot meals, a soothing pipe ; and, 
unless there should occur an attack, or some sudden 
movement, as near the dolce far niente as a soldier 
ever could get. 

Guard duty, while the most important, is also the 
most exacting and hardest of a soldier's duties. In 
the camp, however, the sentry does not have so hard 
a time as do the outposts or "picket guard." The 



